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rather, judging from the intensity of the effect, from some
supernova, which flashed on our sky at that epoch? The
study of Chinese manuscripts of the eleventh century re-
veals that there actually was at that time a very brilliant
stellar explosion, which took place in A.D. 1054 almost
exactly in the same place where we now see this curious
nebula. Thus, there is scarcely any doubt that the Crab
Nebula is the result of a supernova explosion that was
observed 886 years ago.

Another interesting example is furnished by the so-called
"Filamentary Nebula" in the constellation Cygnus (Plate
X). This is shaped like the arc of a circle, and, together
with some other nebulae of similar type, forms a rather
regular loop, with an angular diameter of about 2 degrees
(four moon diameters). The nebulas forming this loop
move from their common centre with an angular velocity
of 0.05 second per year, so that the expansion must have
begun about 100,000 years ago. Most probably this is also
the result of a supernova explosion, but unfortunately in
the year 100,000 B.C. there were no astronomers, even
Chinese ones, to record the appearance of the new star.

The recent observations of G. P. Kuiper at the Yerkes
Observatory have shown that this "blowing of smoke rings"
is not the only consequence of stellar explosions. When
Nova Hercules 1934 was telescopically examined a few
years after its appearance, it became obvious that the star
had probably been broken into two parts by the force of
the explosion. The two fragments are now travelling away
from each other with a relative velocity of about 0.25
angular second a year, and will be separated by a visual
distance equal to the visible diameter of the moon (0.5
degree) by the year A.D. 9130. In Figure 47 we give the